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Opioid case 
ended in 

a whimper, 
agents say 


DEA investigation focused 
on suspicious orders 
for millions of pain pills 


BY LENNY BERNSTEIN 
AND SCOTT HIGHAM 


After two years of painstaking 
investigation, David Schiller and 
the rest of the Drug Enforcement 
Administration team he super- 
vised were ready to move on the 
biggest opioid distribution case 
in U.S. history. 

The team, based out of the 
DEA’s Denver field division, had 
been examining the operations of 
the nation’s largest drug compa- 
ny, McKesson Corp. By 2014, in- 
vestigators said they could show 
that the company had failed to 
report suspicious orders involv- 
ing millions of highly addictive 
painkillers sent to drugstores 
from Sacramento, Calif., to Lake- 
land, Fla. Some of those went to 
corrupt pharmacies that supplied 
drug rings. 

The investigators were ready 
to come down hard on the fifth- 
largest public corporation in 
America, according to a joint 
investigation by The Washington 
Post and “60 Minutes.” 

The DEA team — nine field 
divisions working with 12 U.S. 
attorney’s offices across 11 states 
— wanted to revoke registrations 
to distribute controlled substanc- 
es at some of McKesson’s 30 drug 
warehouses. Schiller and mem- 
bers of his team wanted to fine 
the company more than $1 bil- 
lion. More than anything else, 
they wanted to bring the first-ev- 
er criminal case against a drug 
distribution company, maybe 
even walk an executive in hand- 
cuffs out of McKesson’s towering 
San Francisco headquarters to 
send a message to the rest of the 
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FROM DEBT TO A WAR ZONE 


er friends were rushing to 
say goodbye. They gath- 
ered in the sliver of shade 
outside her mud hut, next 
to the pile of bags packed with 
everything Khairo Hassan had ac- 
cumulated as a refugee. 
“Tm going to miss you,’ said one 
woman, who kissed her cheeks. 
“We hope you are safe there,” said 
a girl who hugged her, while Has- 
san’s eyes filled with tears. 
In three days, Hassan, 44, would 
be leaving this sprawling refugee 
camp for Mogadishu, Somalia, one 


Why refugees are returning 
to Somalia, their homeland, 
even though they fear for their 


lives and those of their kin 


BY KEVIN SIEFF 
IN DADAAB REFUGEE CAMP, KENYA 


more brazen. In October, a truck 
bomb had killed 512 people, one of 
the deadliest terrorist attacks any- 
where since Sept. 11, 2001. 

Hassan was traveling through a 
U.N. program called “voluntary re- 
patriation,’” which provides hun- 
dreds of dollars to refugees in 
Kenya who choose to go back home. 
But there was nothing voluntary 
about her journey to Somalia. 

Instead, her return was a sign of 
how a strained international aid 
system has broken down amid the 
biggest global refugee crisis since 


World War II. 

The problem started when the 
United Nations, squeezed by grow- 
ing demands for aid, slashed food 

REFUGEES CONTINUED ON A14 


of the most dangerous cities on the 
planet, with two of her daughters 
and her granddaughter. She hated 
the idea. Every week, it seemed, 
Islamist extremists there grew 


Khairo Hassan’s granddaughter, Ladan, 
stands behind a tree as guests visit their 
home in Dagahaley, in the Dadaab refugee 
camp in November. Hassan soon would 
leave the camp to return to Somalia. 


Team 
Trump 


Sears up 
for 2018 


PRESIDENT PLANS TO 
DIVE INTO MIDTERMS 


Involvement could prove 
risky amid low approval 


BY JOSH DAWSEY 
AND MICHAEL SCHERER 


President Trump is not on the 
ballot in 2018, but the White 
House is planning a full-throttle 
campaign to plunge the presi- 
dent into the midterm elections, 
according to senior officials and 
advisers familiar with the plan- 
ning. 

Trump’s political aides have 
met with 116 candidates for office 
in recent months, according to 
senior White House officials, 
seeking to become involved in 
Senate, House and gubernatorial 
races — and possibly contested 
Republican primaries as well. 

The president has told advis- 
ers that he wants to travel exten- 
sively and hold rallies and that he 
is looking forward to spending 
much of 2018 campaigning. He 
has also told aides that the elec- 
tions would largely determine 
what he can get done — and that 
he expects he would be blamed 
for losses, such as last week’s 
humiliating defeat that handed a 
Senate seat in Alabama to a 
Democrat for the first time in 
25 years. 
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Inside the race to expel 


BY DEBBIE CENZIPER 
AND SCOTT NOVER 


NEW YORK — The last surviving 
Nazi collaborator ordered to 
leave American soil lives in a red- 
brick Queens rowhouse on a bus- 
tling stretch of 89th Street, just 
around the corner from a Chipot- 
le with a distant view of the Man- 
hattan skyline. 

It has been 14 years since a 
federal court in New York stripped 
Jakiw Palij of his U.S. citizenship 
for concealing his service as an 
armed guard in a brutal labor 
camp in eastern Poland, where 
6,000 Jewish prisoners were later 
shot in pits on a single day in 1943. 
An immigration judge ordered 
Palij deported to Germany, Po- 
land, Ukraine or any other coun- 


try that would take him. 

But the three countries have 
repeatedly declined to accept him, 
allowing 94-year-old Palij to 
spend his retirement in the com- 
fortable Jackson Heights neigh- 
borhood where he has lived for 
years, with bicycles hitched to 
street signs and Christmas 
wreaths tacked to front doors. 

Now, in a race against time, 
lawmakers and Jewish groups 
have been increasing pressure on 
the Trump administration to re- 
move him. Legislators have writ- 
ten to the State and Justice depart- 
ments, and protesters have regu- 
larly gathered outside Palij’s 
house with signs that read, “His 
hands are drenched in blood.” Two 
members of Congress are pushing 
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Becca Riding and daughters Maggie, 3, left, and Lucy, 5, read a story in American 
Fork, Utah. “I don’t feel like this is for us,” Riding said of the tax overhaul. 


Angst over tax bill where big families are the norm 
former Nazi camp guard gT 


BY TopD C. FRANKEL 


AMERICAN FORK, UTAH — This is how Becca 
Riding, mother of five, thinks about the tax 
changes speeding through Congress: Will she 
and her husband still be able to pay swim 
team fees for Emily, 13, and Caleb, 11? Will 
Ainsley, 9, be able to go back to the week-long 
science summer camp she loved? Can their 
family still go camping once a year in a 
national park? And will it remain as afford- 
able to give 10 percent of their income to the 
Mormon Church, as their faith prescribes? 

Middle-class families like the Ridings have 
been at the center of the Republican message 
about why the party needs to pass a massive 
overhaul of the nation’s tax code. The Senate’s 
top tax writer, Utah’s Orrin G. Hatch (R), 
pledged that the legislation would bring 
relief to “hard-working American families 
and small businesses in Utah and around the 
country.” President Trump surrounded him- 
self with families at the White House as he 
urged lawmakers to pass the bill. 
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